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Do you feel that you should be making more 
vital to your class the contributions of Ancient 
Greece in art, literature, thought, and ideals? 










Do you find in the rush of your crowded course 
that you are unable to give your pupils a due 
sense of the glory that was Greece and an ap- 
preciation of her vast legacy to the world? 







Is the classical background of your classes meager 
and colorless? 






Haven’t you hoped again and again to find a 
work, in one volume, that would give a full, 
rich, well-written story of Greece? 







You will find your needs beautifully met in 


OUR HELLENIC HERITAGE 


By H. R. JAMES, Sometime Principal, Presidency College, Caleutta 













and teacher, 








A masterly work by an eminent English scholar 
fascinatingly written, beautifully illustrated, comprising 948 
pages, seasoned with fine classical scholarship, and offered at a 






price bringing it within the reach of everyone. 







Price $3.50 
Indispensable for use in your work in classical language and literature. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 3péS5d8"" — pXIVAS° SAN“ PRANcisco 
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Meets New Latin Requirements 
- ° 
Gleason’s Term of Ovid 
With Sight Readings—Revised Edition 
By CLarence W. Gieason, A.M., Master of Greek and Latin, Roxbury Latin School, 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 242 pages, with notes, vocabulary, and illustrations. $1.12. | 
HERE is a distinct advantage in using these fourteen | 
stories from the Metamorphoses of Ovid as a stepping-stone 
from Caesar to Vergil. Written in an entertaining manner, t 
they not only make the student acquainted with the legends ’ 
of the gods and heroes, but also lessen the greatest gap in a 
continuous Latin course by familiarizing him with the vo- . 
cabulary of Vergil in easier verse. . 
Here are all but 300 of the words found in the first book a 
of the Aeneid. The work contains about 2075 lines of text, 
with full notes on the text and on scansion, and a vocabulary. 
The first hundred lines are divided into feet for scansion, 
with the accents and caesuras marked. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
~~ - —" > = "7 
qu 
From NEW YORK CITY From ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 7 
The keynote to progressiveness ... I There is certainly keen competition Mi 
find that the authors of Latin for To- these days in first-year Latin books at 
day have put into practice the vital and the Gray and Jenkins’s Latin for | ; 
: a hl Riek ce ene" | 
objectives emphasized in the Classical 7 Today appears to be well up in front | = 
Investigation. of the procession. | not 
can 
hav 
_ 
Y im 
GRAY AND JENKINS i] 
. taki 
LATIN FOR TODAY --- FIRST YEAR COURSE | | # 
| he h 
From TROY, NEW YORK é From JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY oo 
The nearest approach to the way I The charm, simplicity, and good sense pass, 
should choose to introduce a class to of Latin for Today appeal to me and | sq 
Latin that I ever saw. my students. od 
1.12, 
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SCHOLARSHIP 
(Concluded from page 84) 





Thus far our examples have been of one sort. They 
have shown that one most important instrument in the 
scholar’s equipment consists of his eyes, and have 
pointed out how, by the use of their eyes, various 
authors might easily have presented a more scholarly, 
because more accurate and truthful, account of matters 
with which they had been obliged to deal. 

We turn now to note that the scholar must use 
memory and imagination both. As he tries to interpret 
one passage, he must keep in mind passages he has 
read elsewhere. He must also bring imagination to the 
aid of observation and of memory. 

A very famous ode of Horace (1.12) begins as follows: 

Quem virum aut heroa lyra 
tibia sumis celebrare, Clio? 
Quem deum? Cuius recinet iocosa 
nomen imago 
aut in umbrosis Heliconis oris, 
aut super Pindo gelidove in Haemo, 
unde vocalem temere insecutae 
Orphea silvae, 
arte materna rapidos morantem 
fluminum lapsus celerisque ventos, 
blandum et auritas fidibus canoris 
ducere quercus? 
I am concerned here with just two words, auritas ... 
quercus, in verses II and 12. 

In the Preface to his edition of Horace’s Odes, 
published in 1886 (London, Macmillan and Co.), 
Mr. T. E. Page, then Assistant Master at Charterhouse, 
now one of the three Supervising Editors of the Loeb 
Classical Library, wrote as follows (xi—xii): 

The bulk of my notes however" are the result of a 
long admiration for Horace and have been written down 
without reference to any books whatever. They are 
not a compilation. In so far as anything of the kind 
can be original, they are so Ten years of teaching 
have taught me one thing: the teacher who wishes to 
make himself understood by his pupils will not present 
himself to them armed with a panoply of editions, but 
having thoroughly considered and comprehended his 
author beforehand will succeed in his purpose best by 
taking a plain text and adding such comment as he is 
able from his own personal knowledge, for he will be 
able only to recollect and reproduce such knowledge as 
he has himself thoroughly digested and assimilated 

In glancing through Mr. Page’s notes on Horace, 
Odes 1.1-11, I find that, besides quoting in illustration 
passages from Vergil and from Horace himself, he 
cites passages from Homer, Cicero, Aeschylus, Sopho- 
cles, Lucretius, Ovid, Seneca, and Juvenal. Yet he 
Writes the following nbdte on auritas (Horace, Carmina 
1.12.11): 

Lit. ‘Long-eared.’ Here, I think, in the sense of 
‘with ears pricked up. The oaks are represented as 





"On pages ix-x Mr. Page had set forth his indebtedness to vari- 
ous editions, German and English. 
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with every leaf pricked up to catch each note. Most 
commentators think the word unworthy of comment: it 
seems to me difficult. 
On this note, of four printed lines, I wish tomake two 
comments. First, how can auritas possibly, per se, 
mean, ‘‘with ears pricked up”? Where in auritas can 
Mr. Page—or any one else—find the suggestion of 
“with every leaf pricked up to catch each note’’? 
Now, it had been far more to the point if Mr. Page, 
heeding his own dicta, so beautifully and so sanely 
expressed, concerning the best method for teacher (and, 
I would add, for editor), had, first, read his Horace, to 
see whether Horace can throw any light on auritas, 
and had, secondly, used his memory, reinforced by 
imagination. Less than twelve pages further on—open 
pages, too—Horace writes thus (Odes 1.24.13-14): 
Quid si Threicio blandius Orpheo 
auditam moderere arboribus fidem... . 
Here, in Horace himself, is part of the commentary on 
auritas quercus that Mr. Page desiderates. If 
trees could be described as ‘hearing the lyre of Orpheus’, 
could not trees be easily described as auritae, with 
fullest personification, too—not merely as having 
“every leaf pricked up to catch each note’? How 
could an editor, or a teacher who had ‘thoroughly 
considered and comprehended his author” fail, as he 
read either of these passages, to recall the other? 
Further, how could any man who had read Greek 
and Latin poetry, understandingly, for years, fail to 
recall, in connection with auritas, the familiar Greek 
xéun, Latin coma? I cannot believe that Vergil or 
Horace ever failed to feel the basic sense of this word. 
It occurs in Horace, Odes, at least twice. 
Compare 1.21.5, in the beautiful Ode to Apollo and 
Diana: 
Vos laetam fluviis et nemorum coma, 
quaecumque aut gelido prominet Algido, 
nigris aut Erymanthi 
silvis aut viridis Cragi 
Note then 4.7.2, in the charming account of the return 
of spring: 
Diffugere nives, redeunt iam gramina campis 
arboribusque comae 
How could an editor of Horace forget such a passage 
as Vergil, Aeneid 2.624-631? 
Tum vero omne mihi visum considere in ignis 
Ilium et ex imo verti Neptunia Troia, 
ac veluti summis antiquam in montibus ornum 
cum ferro accisam crebrisque bipennibus instant 
eruere agricolae certatim: illa usque minatur 
et tremefacta comam concusso vertice nutat, 
vulneribus donec paulatim evicta supremum 
congemuit traxitque iugis avulsa ruinam. 
I render this passage as follows: 
‘Then indeed before my very eyes all Ilium sank into 


the fires, and Troy, the city Neptune himself had built, 
was overturned—heaved from its deepest base, even as 
when, on some mountain-top, an aged ash-tree the 
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farmer-folk assail, with gash on gash of steel and oft- 
repeated stroke of axe, vying one with another to tear it 
from its place—ceaselessly the tree threatens to fall; 
it nods with quivering tresses and stricken head until, 
conquered little by little by wound on wound, it groans 
its last, and, wrenched loose from the ridge, falls in 
trailing ruin’. 

Mr. Sellar, in his book, The Roman Poets of the 
Augustan Age: Virgil? (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 
1883), writes in high eulogy of Turnus (402-404). On 
pages 404-405 he writes of Mezentius in terms which, 
to one who does not take the trouble to look at the 
Aeneid itself, or cannot read the Aeneid in the original, 
inevitably make Mezentius a character thoroughly de- 
serving of respect. Mr. Sellar even quotes Landor’s 
characterization of Mezentius as ‘‘the hero transcen- 
dently above all others in the Aeneid.” 

Mark, now, the circumstances under which Turnus 
is definitely introduced in the Aeneid. Allecto, one of 
the Furies, taking the guise of Calybe, Junonts anus 
templique sacerdos, bids Turnus bestir himself against 
the Trojans (7.421-434). Verses 435-444 run as follows: 

‘Laughing scornfully at the priestess the warrior thus 
began reply. , 

‘The tidings that ships have sailed into the Tiber’s 

waters have not, as you fancy, escaped my ears. Con- 
jure me not alarms so dire! Nor does Juno, Queen 
of the gods, forget me, ever. You dotage, mastered by 
years and the decay they bring, dotage emptied utterly 
of truth, you, mother, is harassing to no purpose, and 
amid the strife of kings is mocking you with groundless 
terrors, prophet though you are. Your task it is to 
watch the statues of the gods, the temples of the gods: 
leave wars and peace to warriors, the warriors by 
whom wars must be fought’’ 
How can one who has read this passage have any 
misconception of Vergil’s attitude toward Turnus? 
Does he need, at all, the other evidence that he can, 
if he will, find so easily, and in such abundance in the 
Aeneid? Does he need to be told that Vergil speaks 
thrice of the violentia Turni (11.376, 12.9, 45), using 
three times of Turnus a word (violentia) which he uses 
of no one else? In the light of that word violentia, 
Vergil's description of Turnus as audax (7.409, 9.3, 126, 
10.276) takes on a meaning which is not, of necessity, 
inherent in the word audax itself’, 

Not content with picturing Turnus’s own self to us, 
the poet intensifies his description of the leader of 
Aeneas’s foes by bringing out the characteristics of 
Turnus's chief friends, his chief reliance in his struggle 
for his ends, such as they are. These chief supporters 
are Mezentius and Messapus. 


Who is Messapus? He is the man that, without 


hesitation, helps to break a truce between Aeneas’s 
forces and those of Turnus (12.289-296). Vergil did 
not need to tell us what he thought—what every 


18A]] that Mr. Sellar had to say of this aspect of Turnus’s charac- 
ter and conduct is contained in the following words (402): “ 
Turnus brings his doom upon himself by the intemperate v ehemence 
and self-confidence with which he asserts his personal claims. 
He gives no references to the Aeneid in support of these words. 
Nor does Professor H. W. Prescott, in his recent book, The De- 
velopment of Virgil's Art (The University of Chicago Press. 1927), 
say a word in his account of Allecto’s visit to Turnus (446-447) 
which will really help to a right understanding of Turnus’s charac- 
ter, as conceived by Vergil, those for whom Professor Prescott wrote 
his book (Preface, vii), the “teachers and students of Virgil in our 
high schools and colleges to whom Virgil's Aeneid is often too 
largely a means of learning the Latin language rather than a literary 
masterpiece worthy of their best appreciative power. 


honorable man in every age inevitably thinks—about 
But none the less he has told us, in 
7.467-470, Turnus’s act in 


such conduct. 
unmistakable terms. In 
hastening, after his interview with Allecto, to King 
Latinus to insist on war with the Trojans, is pictured 
in the striking words polluere pacem, for the act was a 
violation of the compact which King Latinus, had, non 
modo sua sponte sed etiam ultro, offered to the Trojans, 
It may be noted that Vergil uses the verb polluere just 
four times in the Aeneid: first, of Polymestor’s pollution, 
through the murder of Polydorus, of his hospitium with 
Troy (3.61), secondly, of the pollution of the food by 
the Harpies (3.234), thirdly, in the expression amore 

. polluto, used as a summary of Aeneid IV (5.5-6), 
and, fourthly, of Turnus’s act. 

Who was Mezentius? Hear how Vergil introduces 
him (7.647-654): 

‘The first man that enters the war, the first that arms 
his hosts is a warrior rough, from Etruria’s borders, a 
scorner of the gods <contemplor divom>, Mezentius. 
He had a son, Lausus, that marched by his side, Lausus, 
than whom no second was more comely, save only the 
person of fair Turnus, Lausus..., who deserved a sire 
more fortunate in his experiences as king, who de- 
served a father better as man than Mezentius was’, 


What had the poet in mind in the concluding words, 
‘who deserved’, etc.? He leaves us in no doubt. In 
Book VIII, Evander tells Aeneas why he may well 
hope for aid from the Etruscans against Turnus (478- 
495). I give the passage in Conington’s version (I wish 
to eliminate, as far as possible, the subjective element): 


But I have a mighty nation, a host with an im- 
perial heritage, which I am ready to unite with you—a 
gleam of safety revealed by unexpected chance. It is at 
the summons of destiny that you bend your steps 
thither. Not far hence, built of ancient stone, is 
the inhabited city of Agylla, where of old the Lydian 
vation, renowned in war, took its seat on Etruscan 
mountains. This city, after long and prosperous years, 
has held by king Mezentius, by stress of tyrant rule and 
terror of the sword. Why should I recount the despot’s 
dreadful murders and all his savage crimes? may the 
gods preserve them in mind, and bring them on his own 
head and his family’s! Nay, he would even link to- 
gether the dead and the living, coupling hand with 
hand and face with face—so inventive is the lust of 
torture—and in the slime and poison of that sickening 
embrace would destroy them thus by a lingering disso- 
lution. At last, wearied by oppression, his subjects in 
arms besiege the frantic monster himself and _ his 
palace, slay his retainers, shower firebrands on his 
roof. He, mid the carnage, escapes to Rutulian terri- 
tory, and shelters himself under Turnus’ friendly 
power. So all Etruria has risen in righteous wrath; 
at once, at the sword’s point, they demand that the 
king be surrendered to their vengeance 

Need more be said concerning Vergil’s attitude 
toward Turnus, and all that he represents? 

One thought which students, younger and older both, 
frequently express is that Aeneas is too completely 
god-controlled, so that he is not a true, red-blooded, 
hero, acting on his own initiative, but a marionette 
strung on strings that are worked by the gods or by 
fate, a sort of puppet like the neurospaston mentioned 
in ancient writers, a doll whose arms and legs could be 
worked by strings. 

It may be remarked here, at the outset, that our 
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individualistic age, whose slogan seems to be self- 
determinism, is in some ways less fitted than any other 
age since Vergil’s time to understand any one, hero, 
man or woman, who is willing to subject himself to 
any control, even a divine control. Yet, the spectacle 
of a man of strong feelings, of a will of his own who has 
succeeded in subordinating those feelings and that will 
to the will of God or of the gods or of fate is not exactly 
a spectacle that should call forth contempt. Rather 
should it call forth admiration. 

But, you may ask, what proof have we that Aeneas 
was, in fact, a man of strong feelings, a man with a 
will of his own, a ‘red-blooded hero’? Well, let us look 
at him as he describes himself in Book 2, in the course 
of his story of the Fall of Troy'®. At the very outset 
(3-9) he sets forth to Dido two reasons why she should 
not insist that he tell the tale of the Fall of Troy and 
of his long wanderings: first, the tale is far too painful, 
and, second, the night is far spent. Is he bragging in 
the words quaeque ... fui? Such an interpretation, all 
too common, I am sure, is a grave misinterpretation. 
Aeneas means, in brief, ‘I felt those events too deeply, 
I feel them too deeply now, to wish to tell the tale’. 

How did Aeneas learn that the Greeks were, at last, 
in possession of Troy? Jn somnis (270), from the 
spirit of maestissimus Hector. Mark the words in which 
Hector’s spirit conveys the dread truth to Aeneas 
(289-295). What does Aeneas do? 
Hector’s injunction, Heu, fuge, nate dea... .? Does he 
note Hector’s statement that not even a Hector could 
do aught, now, for Troy? Does he note that now not 
fighting, but the guarding of the sacra Troiana, of the 
Penates Troiani is his task, and that he can discharge 
that task only by departure from Troy and flight across 
the seas? Not at all. He climbs to the roof of his 
father’s house, to get the widest possible view of the 
city, and to test for himself the truth of Hector’s 
statements (298-313). He finds those statements all 
too true. Does he flee? Mark the words in which, 
in 314-317, he condemns the senselessness of fighting 
under such circumstances. Yet fight he did! 

As he steps out of his house, the futility of fighting 
pro patria is at once presented to his consciousness, 
alike through objective act and fact and through words, 
in the coming of Panthus to his door and the tale 
Panthus tells (319-335). At great length Panthus 
assures Aeneas that all is lost, and that fighting will be 
vain and fruitless. How do fact and words affect 
Aeneas? He tells us himself (336-338): 

Talibus Othryadae dictis et numine divom 

in flammas et in arma feror, quo tristis Erinys, 

quo fremitus vocat et sublatus ad aethera clamor. 


Does he obey 


His speech to those who gather about him, instantly 
and automatically accepting him as their leader, shows 
clearly that he enters the fight with no illusions. He is 
fully aware of the uselessness of the struggle (347-353). 
Mark especially verses 351-354, part of his address to 
his comrades, words by which, he tells (355), in 


.. "This discussion of parts of Aeneid 2 was no part of this paper in 
its original form. I insert it in place of other material employed in 

spoken address, material I had published years before. I 
assume that the reader will have a text of the Aeneid before him. 
Hence I shall refrain, as far as possible, from citation of Vergil's 


actual words. 


their case animtis furor additus <est>, ‘to man's true 
courage madness <lunacy> was added’. Is he relying 
here on the gods? is he not rather defying the gods, the 
gods of Troy that plainly have withdrawn their favor 
from Troy and from all its people, and thus have, in a 
sense, forbidden its people to fight longer in its behalf? 

Note next that Aeneas, the experienced captain, 
leader of this group of his country’s supporters, inter- 
poses not a word of objection to the proposal of iuvents 
Coroebus (341), that they put on the war-like gear of 
the Greeks they have just slain. Not here does he stop 
to ask what the gods would have him do. For that 
matter why should he ask the will of gods of whom he 
has just said, Excessere omnes . . . di? 

On Aeneas’s account of what he saw from the roof 
of Priam’s palace there is no need to dwell. But the 
reader should note especially 554-563. 

It is well known that, according to the ancient 
tradition, preserved for us in Servius (introductory 
passage, preceding the notes on Book 1°), Plotius 
Tucca and L. Varius Rufus, the literary executors of 
Vergil, removed from Vergil’s manuscript of the 
Aeneid verses 567-589 of Book 2, the whole scene 
dealing with Aeneas’s discovery of Helen skulking in 
the Temple of Vesta, and with his mad desire to slay 
her, in order to avenge his fallen country, and the 
sufferings of his countrymen. At sight of Helen, guae 
aris invisa sedebat, Aeneas forgets at once, again, the 
father, the son, and the wife of whom he had been 
reminded by the sight of Priam’s fate. As he espied 
Helen, Trotae et patriae communis Erinys (575-576), 

exarsere ignes animo: subit ira cadentem 

ulcisci patriam et sceleratas sumere poenas. 

Let us mark not only these two verses, but also verses 
577-587, especially 583-587. Is there any lack of 
feeling here? Are we dealing with a marionette, 
worked on strings god-drawn, or are we dealing with a 
man no stranger to the passions of elemental savagery, 
of human nature in its raw state? 

.Let us turn now to the later books, those books in 
which Aeneas, schooled by sorrows, and, above all, by 
his interview with the spirit of his father, is, in the main, 
selfcontained and calm. Look first at 10.510-604, a 
passage describing what Aeneas does when he hears 
that Pallas is dead, the boy he had known but a little 
while. We meet here a startlingly different Aeneas, a 
man who seems to have not a touch of mercy in his 
soul, not an atom of selfcontrol. But all that he does 
is deftly explained by Vergil in the opening verses of 
the passage (510-517): 

Nec iam fama mali tanti, sed certior auctor 

advolat Aeneae tenui discrimine leti 

esse suos, versis tempus succurrere Teucris. 

Proxima quaeque metit gladio latumque per agmen 

ardens limitem agit ferro, te, Turne, superbum 

caede nova quaerens. Pallas, Euander, in ipsis 
omnia sunt oculis, mensae quas advena primas 
tunc adiit, dextraeque datae. 

Need we wonder, then, that his first act is pictured 
by these words (517-520)? 


*See also Servius on Aeneid 2. 592. He thinks that the verses 
were sublati nec inmerito, nam...turpe est viro forti contra fe- 
minam irasci.... 
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Sulmone creatos 

quattuor hic iuvenes, totidem quos educat Ufens, 

viventis rapit, inferias quos immolet umbris 

captivoque rogi perfundat sanguine flammas. 
Wild indeed must have been the grief that mastered 
this soul, normally so calm and so collected, at least to 
all outward seeming, and made it revert to savage 
customs long since outworn. Mark, too, his merciless 
words to Magus (531-534), in disregard of his plea for 
mercy (524-529). 

Note that he slays, without hesitation, Haemon’'s 
son, priest of Phoebus and Trivia (537-541). Note his 
brutal words to Tarquitus (557-560): 

Istic nunc, metuende, iace. Non te optima mater’ 

condet humi patrioque onerabit membra sepulcro: 

alitibus linquere feris, aut gurgite mersum 

unda feret piscesque impasti vulnera lambent. 

All these things, and more, he does, he says, as he 
grieves for a lad whom, let us remember, he had known 
for but a few short days. 

Finally, take the closing verses of the Aeneid (12. 
930-952). I shall take the space to quote 945-951: 

Ille, oculis postquam saevi monimenta doloris 

exuviasque hausit, furtis accensus et ira 

terribilis, ‘‘Tune hinc spoliis indute meorum 

eripiare mihi? Pallas te hoc vulnere, Pallas 

immolat et poenam scelerato ex sanguine sumit’’. 

Hoc dicens, ferrum adverso sub pectore condit 

fervidus. 

We may try to sum up what has been said. 

The scholar should have, as his ruling passion, the 
love of truth. Truth of thought, truth of the presenta- 
tion of thought, and truth of conduct are the prime 
concerns of man—the things that dignify life, and make 
life worth the living. Since no man is competent, really, 
to differentiate truth quantitatively or qualitatively, 
since no man can foresee in what way the measure of 
truth, large or small, that he is privileged to reach may 
be of service to the race, no investigation, however 
trivial it may seem to the uninitiated, the profanum 
vulgus, is in fact trivial, or beneath a scholar’s notice. 
We have all heard the gibing story about the classical 
scholar who spent his life in the study of the dative 
case, let us say, in Greek, and who, on bis deathbed, 
lamented that he had not confined his studies to a 
single species of the genus dative case. I can see no 
more point to that jest than I can see in the scoffing 
reference I once heard, made by a scientist, if I re- 
member aright, to the man who had spent long hours 
in watching a drop of water fall into a tub of water, 
with a view to determining what happened to the drop 
and to the water in the tub. 

In the pursuit of truth the scholar should be willing 
to spend himself to the uttermost. Suppose one 
devotes years of his life to the study of a given problem, 
and then, at last, is obliged to say, with respect to that 
problem, Nescio: ego quidem diiudicare non possum. 
Has he ‘wasted’ his time? No, a thousand times No. 
I ask you to remember the remark of Professor Jacoby, 
quoted early in this address, to the effect that a piece 
of research, considered as a work of art, is immortal. 

This brings me to my next point—the statement that 
the scholar should be in no haste to draw conclusions. 


He should, as long as he can, keep his mind open. If] 
may change the figure, I should say that it is his bound- 
en duty to prevent premature precipitation of the 
contents of his mind. The formulation, conscious or 
unconscious, of a theory often goes far to vitiate a 
piece of scholarly work, in other ways admirable. Hard, 
then, as it is to suspend judgment, the scholar must 
suspend judgment as long as he can, until, in fact, 
having exhausted every method known to him of 
reaching the truth, and having played devil's advocate 
to himself in questioning his growing convictions, 
he feels that what he had learned inevitably leads to 
but a single conclusion. 

Much that passes through the mind of a scholar 
never finds oral or written expression. What of it? 
The scholar should be as meticulously careful with the 
work that no eye will ever see in published form as he 
is with work whose results are to be set forth in an 
imposing volume, or in the pages of a learned peri- 
odical. 

I am aware that, in the course of this address, I 
have seemed, repeatedly, to be disparaging, if not 
pessimistic. The address took the turn it did because 
it is easier to learn through errors what to avoid than 
it is by examination of what is flawless to learn how 
to do, one’s self, a flawless piece of work. I need not 
say, what I do say, that the passion for truth, for 
accuracy, for scholarship is confined to no one student, 
in any field. In our own country the things that 
militate against scholarship are legion; they need not 
be enumerated to such an audience as this. The marvel 
is that, in spite of the adverse conditions, so much 
scholarly work, in the best sense of the term scholarly, 
has been produced, is being produced in this country. 

The challenge to the pursuit of a scholarly career 
comes with special force to the young men and the 
young women of America. There is, unhappily, still 
too much truth in Lowell’s description of the Yankee, 
and the description is applicable to far too large a 
portion of the non-Yankee strain in our population. 
Lowell said, you will remember (in the Introduction to 
The Bigelow Papers, First Series), that the Yankee was 


...full of expedients, half-master of all trades, 
inventive in all but the beautiful, full of shifts, not yet 
capable of comfort, ...not so careful for what is best as 
for what will do, . . . not skilled to build against Time, 
as in old countries, but against sore-pressing Need 
The prevalence of the newspaper, too, makes for in- 
accuracy, unscholarliness, in fact and style both. 

Hence, in closing, I venture to express the hope that 
among the new initiates into Nu Chapter, in the State 
of New York, Phi Beta Kappa, there will be some that 
will elect the career of the true scholar, scorning 
delights, and living laborious days, aye, and nights as 
well. Hard and ceaseless toil, isolation from one’s 
fellows, for more reasons than one, and the foregoing 
of earthly, at least financial, rewards will be the portion 
of those who do elect the scholar’s career. But more 
precious by far than money, than fame, even than 
human companionship will be the jov of working out, 
by methods beyond challenge, some new truth or 
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truths, and of presenting that truth in language that 
shall be precise and true. 

Throughout this address, I have thought of the 
terms scholar and scholarship as connoting, always, 
accuracy, precision, truth. Of two or three ways in 
which the scholar may reach accuracy, precision, 
truth, in the field of matter, of thought, I have said 
what time allowed me to say. 

I ought now to pass on to discuss the accuracy, the 
precision, the truth which the scholar should display, 
always, in the presentation of the truth he has dis- 
covered. But two things forbid me to do what I am 
in duty bound to do. One is the vastness of the subject. 
I should have to speak of the need of accuracy in the 
field of syntax, in the use of words, in the arrangement 
of the thought into its proper divisions. I should have 
to speak of the need of symmetry, pointing out that a 
given sort of thing should be spoken of always in the 
self-same way. I should have to deal, also, with a 
subject that presents endless ramifications—the docu- 
mentation of one’s statements. I should have to speak 
also of something that, in theory, is axiomatic, the 
need of absolute accuracy in the presentation of quo- 
tations of the words of others. I said that this matter 
is, in theory, axiomatic. Unhappy experience, multi- 
plied and widely ramified, has taught me that few 
quotations, if any, in printed books or articles are to 
be trusted. To speak of all these things would require 
a paper two or three times as long as that to which you 
already listened. } 

Secondly, it would be difficult, in an oral presentation, 
to make the points of such a discussion in an effective 
way. One would be obliged to set down side by side, 
for instance, the zpstssima verba of various authors, as 
they appear in print, and the versions of them that 
others have palmed off on an unsuspecting world. 
Even more effective, and vastly more discouraging 
would be something which, after all, one would hardly 
dare to do, however forlis or even audax he might be. 
I mean the setting side by side of original passages and 
the versions of them that appear in manuscripts that 
come to a managing editor’s desk. 

CHARLES KNAPP 





REVIEWS 


Classical Studies. By J. W. Mackail. New York: 
The Macmillan Company (1926). Pp. vii+253: 
$2.50. 

Mr. Mackail’s volume, Classical Studies, is a collec- 
tion of essays and addresses which, with the exception 
of the first, are products of the last few years and have 
already appeared in public either in journals or as 
separate pamphlets. The title, as is stated in the 
Preface (v), ‘‘may bear a double meaning; and it has 
been chosen in order to indicate that both senses apply 
to the contents of this volume’. These contents are 
as follows: 


I. The Place of Greek and Latin in Human Life 
(1-16); II. The Report of the Prime Minister's Com- 
mittee on the Classics in Education (17-31); III. 
What is the Good of Greek? (32-53); IV. Penelope 


in the Odyssey (54-75); V. The Alliance of Latin and 
English Studies (76-99); VI. Virgil's Italy (100-124); 
VII. The Virgilian Underworld (125-138); VII. The 
Odes of Horace (139-158); [X. The Last Great Roman 
Historian (159-187); X. The Classics (188-210); XI. 
The Place of the Classics in Imperial Studies (211- 
231); XII. Patriotism (232-253). 


The reader will note that of these twelve papers 
seven treat of the Classics with respect to their place 
in the whole field of study and of modern life, while the 
remaining five are concerned with particular subjects 
in the field of classical literature. Here, then, are the 
two kinds of classical studies that Mr. Mackail had in 
mir d in choosing his title. If any fault is to be found 
with the book as a whole it is that there are too many 
studies of the first type and too few of the second. For 
the addresses seem to have been printed exactly as they 
were prepared for delivery; consequently they contain 
a substantial amount of occasional matter which is of 
very slight interest at the present time. Moreover, 
there are bound to be repetitions of arguments and 
reflections, and even of expressions, in a group of 
addresses each of which is designed to serve the same 
general purpose, call it apologetic or what you will. 
So, in this case, one who reads the whole book through 
will grow somewhat impatient at meeting for the second 
or third time a definition of the meaning of ‘‘classic”’ 
or an exposition of the inadequacy of translations. 
But it must not by any means be thought that this 
reading, even if occasionally repetitious, is aridly dull. 
Mr. Mackail’s wide acquaintance with the best in 
literature, his facility at apt quotation and allusion, 
his fine sense of fitness, and his charming English style, 
already well known to students of classical literature, 
are still much in evidence here. 


Yet it is from the literary studies contained in this 
volume that the reader will derive the greater profit and 
pleasure. Here it is that the author of the incom- 
parable Latin Literature is at his best. There is not 
space in this review to do more than indicate rather 
briefly the subject-matter or the point of view con- 
tained in each of these five essays; they well deserve to 
speak for themselves. That on Penelope in the Odyssey 
protests against a popular conception of the wife of 
Odysseus as a mere type of ‘‘the pe:fect wife’’, and by 
a skilful and discriminating treatment shows how (73), 
through the ‘‘subtle, loving, understanding delinea- 
tion” of the poet of the Odyssey, ‘‘she has ceased to 
be a special type, and become an individual, a living 
woman, with her nobilities and her weaknesses; like 
one of Shakespeare’s women’’, The paper entitled 
Virgil's Italy studies anew, in the light of the circum- 
stances of the poet's life and of the political conditions 
obtaining in Italy during his day, a number of familiar 
passages which treat of Italian scenery. This “‘first 
and greatest of national Italian poets” (105) not only 
had an intimate knowledge of certain parts of Italy, 
but was endowed (101) with ‘‘a unique power of in- 
terpreting that knowledge in the terms of poetry”. 
Here we have the suggestion that the pater Appenninus 
of Aeneid 12.703 is not the Apennine range but ‘‘the 
lord of Apennine’’, the Gran Sasso d'Italia itself (110- 
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111); and the troublesome Mantuan passage in Geor- 
gics 3.12—39 is explained in the light of the temporary 
importance of Mantua as a military center (119-124). 
The essay on The Virgilian Underworld makes and 
discusses the suggestion that the subterranean details 
in Aeneid 6 are borrowed from a Minoan labyrinthine 
palace at Cumae, reconstructed in the poet’s learned 
imagination. The Odes of Horace, an address delivered 
to the English Classical Association during the War, 
emphasizes the vital inspiration to be derived from 
the Horatian lyrics. On the way it deals understand- 
ingly and most sanely with the poet (147-148): ‘‘His 
thought and his feeling are both, in the strict sense of 
the word, Commonplace; but, in both, he is plumb on 
the centre, and his touch is certain”. Perhaps he is 
not strictly original; ‘‘but the point is not, let me remind 
you, what a poet made his poetry out of, but what he 
made it into” (152). Have we done Horace full justice 
when we term him a mere Epicurean? Note this 
sentence (155): ‘‘. . . Alongside of his ‘dulce est desipere 
in loco’ stands his ‘dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mori’ '’—a nice contrast! In The Last Great Roman 
Historian Mr. Mackail attempts to resurrect from 
undeserved neglect the work of Ammianus Marcellinus 
by making (161) ‘‘a partial sketch of the picture drawn 
by him of the age in which he lived”, the middle of the 
fourth century. It was an age of considerable bril- 
liance (181), but of a ‘brilliance that preceded disso- 
lution. There was a steady loss of both intellectual 
and moral fibre .. ."’ At the end of this section there 
is a brief but discerning inquiry into the causes of 
Rome's downfall (184-187). Another short discussion 
of the same troublous subject occurs later in the book 
(225-226). 

If the reader of Classical Studies will go at once to 
the five literary essays and then scan the others, as 
occasion offers, with many a nimble and generous sktp, 
he will gain from the book even deeper pleasure and 
satisfaction, perhaps, than did the present reviewer. 
The latter recommends it highly. 


Brown UNIVERSITY Joun W. Spaeth, JR. 


Sardis: Publications of the American Society for the 
Excavation of Sardis. Volume X, Terracottas: Part 
One, Architectural Terracottas. By Theodore Leslie 
Shear. Published by the American Society for the 
Excavation of Sardis (1926. Published also by the 
Cambridge University Press). Pp. xii+47. 14 
Plates, 22 Figures. 

The appearance of a volume of the publications of 
the results of the excavations at Sardis always arouses 
the keen interest and the eager anticipation not only 
of professional archaeologists, but of all lovers of 
classical antiquity. The volume by Dr. Shear is no 
exception to the rule. After the lamented death of 
Professor Howard Crosby Butler, for so many years 
the leader of the work, Dr. Shear assumed the super- 
intendence; this volume is the direct result of a cam- 
paign made by him in the summer of 1922. Immedi- 
ately afterwards came the disastrous military operations 
that culminated in the capture of Smyrna by the Turks, 


and its destruction. Sardis unfortunately lay in the 
path of the armies, and much of the material there 
assembled has, in consequence, disappeared. 

The arrangement of Dr. Shear’s book is methodica] 
and orderly. There are four chapters, followed by an 
Index. The first chapter, an Introduction, takes up 
the study of the terracottas as a whole, and explains 
the manner of presentation to be followed. Each of 
the remaining chapters is devoted to a group of tiles. 
These groups are arranged in a more or less chrono- 
logical manner, according to technique and the use of 
colors. In the first group, of three examples, the form 
and the style are archaic, and the color scheme is 
confined to black on white; the second, of seven speci- 
mens, adds a dark red, and shows greater variety in 
the patterns employed; the third group, of fifteen 
specimens, is characterized by the presence of a bright 
red among the colors, and by an increasing skill in the 
use of decorative designs. A word of caution is added, 
however, to intimate that one cannot assume a very 
great difference in period between the groups; the 
complete absence of stratification, so important in all 
archaeological work, tends to make an accurate as- 
sembling and grouping a particularly difficult task. 
With the exception of four of the pieces catalogued, 
the collection of twenty-five here brought together was 
found in a restricted area, a terrace about forty feet 
long at the foot of a hill on the west side of the river 
Pactolus, and almost directly opposite the Temple of 
Artemis. Illustrations are given, showing this terrace, 
and its relation to the rest of the site. The finds consisted 
of roof-tiles, similar to those found at Thermon, and 
some bits that may have belonged to acroteria. The 
rest were either from pediments (compare Nos. 4, 15) or 
fromsimas. Some look almost like metopes, but they, 
too, are probably from simas. It is probable that in 
this collection we are dealing with pieces from at least 
three distinct houses, if not more. From stylistic 
grounds, and from pottery associated with them, these 
architectural terracottas are probably to be dated at 
the end of the seventh or at the beginning of the sixth 
century B. C.; some of these tiles were used for the 
sides of a small sarcophagus, datable from its contents 
fairly early in the sixth century. 

The outstanding example of the first group is a 
fragment from a sima, looking almost like a small 
metope, which appears to portray the combat of 
Theseus with the Minotaur (No. 1, Plate II). This is 
rightly regarded by Dr. Shear as one of the earliest 
extant representations of the myth, and an attempt is 
made to prove that this story is derived from Hittite 
or Babylonian sources. Another important terracotta 
here listed, although not found in these excavations 
(No. 2, Plate III: likewise a fragment from a sima), 
representing a winged Artemis, is now in the Louvre. 
The suggestion is made that it may have come from 
the same building. 

In the second group, the most interesting specimen 
is No. 4, Plate V, which, Dr. Shear believes, ‘‘was 
probably used on a small pediment”. Here we have a 
lion standing in a rampant posture on his hind legs, 
his fore paws resting on an inverted lotus. He faces 
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the right, and we may probably assume a similar lion 
opposite him. The figure is finely modelled, showing 
great skill in the making of the moulds from which 
these slabs were cast. The remaining objects in this 
grovp are for the most part of the purely decorative 
sort, ornamented with stars, maeander patterns, and 
a primitive egg-and-dart design, all very skilfully and 
tastefully executed. 

The third group is the largest and in some respects 
the most interesting. Here a great improvement in 
technique is to be seen; the designs show greater free- 
dom and skill. It is hard to select any one piece as 
preeminent, although we may infer that Dr. Shear 
himself considers No. 11 the outstanding example, as 
he gives a reproduction of it in colors as his Frontis- 
piece, and adds a photograph and a side view among the 
illustrations at the back of the book. It has an added 
importance in that it was presumably lost in the 
Smyrna fire, as it was left there in 1922, and has not 
come to light since that time. A biga is represented, 
moving to the right, the horses at full gallop, with a 
dog of the greyhound breed running beside them. The 
chariot itself and the hind quarters of the horses are 
broken away, but the rest of .the tile was in good 
preservation, and gives valuable information regarding 
the form of harness used in Lydia in the first half of 
the sixth century B. C. It also helps to date and 
interpret other chariot-scenes, notably a terracotta relief 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris (Fig. 13) for 
which an ultimate Lydian provenience is not now 
impossible. In view of the statement of Herodotus 
that the Etruscans came from Lydia, it is interesting 
to note a very close parallel to this slab on a pithos from 
Caere and now in the Louvre (Fig. 14). It is believed 
that the next three or four numbers in the catalogue, 
especially No. 12, with a graphic representation of the 
fore parts of a rearing horse, one of the many slabs in 
this series from Sardis that shows a projecting gutter, 


come from the same house. The last ten tiles in this 


group are decorated with ornamental patterns, similar 
to those in the second group, but rather more skilfully 
executed, and with the addition of the palmette and 
lotus motives, especially the lotus, which seems to have 
been popular. Dr. Shear considers that the introduction 
of these designs at this time indicates the influence of 
lonia, which is known to have been great. 

Enough has been said in the preceding paragraphs 
to show the painstaking thoroughness and scholarly 
character of Dr. Shear’s work. He has, moreover, 
accomplished something else, which it is given to few 
writers of a cutulogue raisonné to achieve—he has made 
his text most interesting to the reader, by writing in a 
vivid and agreeable style. He is an enthusiast and 
enables his readers to understand and in some measure 
to partake in his enthusiasm. Would that all archae- 
Ologists and scholars could do the same! He was, 
moreover, greatly aided by the whole-souled and 
ardent cooperation of his wife, whose exquisite water- 
color drawings of the more important specimens add 
immeasurably to the value of the text, and make the 
book a thing of beauty. Those who are familiar with 
Mrs. Shear’s work need not be told that the colors of 





the terracottas are reproduced with extraordinary 
fidelity, with the result that the plates are absolutely 
reliable. 

The book is in folio format, to correspond with the 
volumes of the Sardis excavations that have already 
appeared. It was printed in Great Britain, and the 
type, margins, and pagination are beyond all praise. 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS STEPHEN B. LUCE. 


Trade Routes and Commerce of the Roman Empire. 
By M. P. Charlesworth. Cambridge: at the Univer- 
sity Press (1924). Pp. xx + 288. 

Mr. Charlesworth’s volume, Trade Routes and 
Commerce of the Roman Empire, is an excellent, 
readable book, and, as befits a product of the Cam- 
bridge University Press, tastefully printed. The 
author’s purpose (xii) is 
to discuss, however inadequately, the economic resources 
of the Roman Empire during the first two centuries of its 
existence, to indicate the various routes—old and new— 
by which the products of the different provinces were 
conveyed and interchanged, and to consider the amount 
of intercourse between peoples within the Empire 
itself 
To this end he treats each province in a chapter which 
gives, first, a brief historical and topographical intro- 
duction, second, a description of the trade routes, 
and of the method, and, where possible, the speed of 
communication, and, third, an enumeration of the agri- 
cultural, mineral, and industrial products, arranged 
iystematically according to geography. The scope 
»f the volume may be noted from the Table of Con- 
tents: 

Introduction (xii-xvii); Select Bibliography  (xix— 

xx); I. Italy and the Establishment of the Empire 

(1-13); Il. Egypt (15-34); III. Syria (36-56); IV. The 

Sea-route to India and Ceylon (58-73); V.Asia Minor 

(76-96); VI. The Overland Route to China and India 

(98-111); VII. Greece (114-129); VIII. Africa (132- 

148); IX. Spain (150-167); X. Italy and the Northern 

Frontiers (170-178); XI. Gaul (180-205); XII. Britain 

(208-221); Conclusion (223-240); List of Abbrevi- 

ations (241-244); Notes (245-285); Index 287-288. 

To each chapter are prefixed apt quotations from the 

ancient sources. These are sometimes translated, 

but more often are left inconsistently in the originals. 

The author writes in a style that is easy, agreeable, 
and not infrequently vividly illuminating. I may cite 
as examples clear and interesting descriptions of 
the change from agricultural to industrial interests in 
Rome (2-4), of the Syrian in trade (54-56), of the 
aggressiveness of the people of Asia Minor (95-97), and 
of the early trade relations of China and Rome (107- 
109). The necessity of compiling and interpreting 
<'A “New and Cheaper Edition’ of Mr. Charlesworth's book 
appeared in 1926 (Pp. xxiii + 206). Of this edition the author 
writes as follows in his Preface (viii: I quote the Preface in full): 

“A new edition has been called for ior sooner than I thought 
likely. I have gladly seized the opportunity to correct some of the 
grosser blunders, to make some additions, to render some misunder- 
stood passages more intelligible, to improve the Index, and to add a 
small map. No one knows the faults of this work better than I, 
but the conditions of reprinting did not allow that thorough re- 
vision which I should have liked to give it. But I hope the book may 
still prove useful, in a modest way”. 

On pages xxi-xxii there is additional bibliographical information. 
On page xxiii one finds “Corrections to Text"’ (notes to pages 17, 


32, 80, 101, 211, 213, 236). The Index covers nine and a quarter 
pages, instead of one and a quarter. C. K.> 
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widely scattered scraps of information causes, perhaps 
inevitably, a certain amount of repetition of fact or 
phraseology which is rather annoying: a remark on 
Roman maps, for instance, is allowed to appear twice 
with little change (13, 234). 

Of the chief deficiency of the volume the author is 
himself aware: ‘‘Maps”’, he says (xx), ‘‘are expensive 
things and I could not include them...". He mentions 
likewise a second defect: ‘‘The plan of the book does 
not demand a full index, since each province is con- 
sidered systematically..." (287). The reviewer 
disagrees. So sketchy a list of references as is given on 
pages 287-288 is practically useless. There is much 
valuable information in the Notes which will be in- 
accessible to ready reference. No work, despite the 
author’s statement, can be divided into watertight 
compartments, and only a full index could do justice 
to numerous subjects which for good reasons are not 
included in the chapters to which they apparently 
belong. So, for example, an excellent comment on 
the Ptolemaic commercial policy is to be found in the 
chapter on India and Ceylon (58-59), and there are 
several flashes of light on classical texts (e. g. on Horace, 
Carmina 2. 16. 35: see page 267) which should be made 
available to the general student. 

The most valuable contribution of the author and in 
one sense the fons et origo of the whole book is the 
enthusiastic conviction of the beneficent effect of the 
Roman Empire upon the ancient world. See especially 
pages 238-240: 

Thus over lands that had been pacified and secured 
by Roman arms and upon seas that had been freed 
from piracy by Roman ships we see a stream of traffic 
flowing; merchants and traders of every nationality 
were passing and repassing....the Roman name be- 
came known far and wide. . The purity and good 
standard of the Roman coinage, the prowess of the 
Roman armies, the fair-dealing of the Roman merchants 
everywhere commanded respect 

This unceasing intercourse, this far-reaching inter- 
change of goods and products, was a result of the bene- 
ficent policy of the emperors, and is one of the surest 
proofs of the utility of the government exercised by 
them and of the health of the Empire For two 
whole centuries a large portion—by far the most 
civilised—of the ancient world enjoyed more peace and 
prosperity than it has known ever since. This is no 
mean achievement for any government, and we can 
echo the words of the elder Pliny: ‘‘the might of the 
Roman Empire has given unity to the world; all must 
agree that human life has benefited, both in the general 
intercourse made possible, and in the common en- 
joyment of the blessings of peace”’. 

Compare also pages 12, 13, 18, 41, 61-63, 77, 129, 
167. This point of view, which comes happily as a 
correction to the gloomy picture of the Rome of the 
satirists, is more than a restatement of the well-known 
position of Gibbon. It is based throughout on intimate 
knowledge of the epigraphical and archaeological 
sources, and, even though at times the picture which 
Mr. Charlesworth paints seems a little too glowing, 
there is no doubt in the mind of the present reviewer 


that this is substantially as accurate a sketch as it is 
interesting. I may cite as an example of Mr. Charles- 
worth’s method his delineation of the physical and com- 
mercial attractions of a rather neglected province, 
Syria (Chapter 3, especially 52-53). 

Without drawing much attention to them, I may 
note in conclusion one or two minor errors. It is 
dangerous to treat archaeological data in accordance 
with the method implied by the following sentence 
(110): 

The literary evidence for this trade and intercourse 

<in India> is, as we have seen, tantalizingly small, 
and when we consider the absolute chance that appears 
to preside over archaeological or epigraphical dis- 
coveries, any testimony that we can gain from these 
should be allowed its fullest weight. 
Precisely the oppasite conclusion may be drawn from 
such premises. Not much stress shouid be laid on the 
fact that ‘‘Something of the stigma attaching to trade 
was slowly disappearing...’’ (236). With the passing 
of the old families and with the growth of a new aris- 
tocracy it was of course inevitable that many of the 
newer nobility should have had unashamed relations 
with business, but that the stigma itself remained 
even in the fourth century is brought home to us by 
the Emperor Julian himself. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, ,, , > — 
New York UNIVERSITY CASPER J. KRAEMER, JR. 





Historische Griechische Grammatik. II. Formenlehre. 
III-iV. Syntax. Sammlung Géschen, Nos. 118, 924, 
925. Von E. Kieckers. Berlin and Leipzig: Walter 
de Gruyter and Co. (1925-1926). Pp. 134+118+ 
142. 

The remarks made about the first part of Professor 
Kieckers’s work (Lautlehre [No. 117. 1925]). in THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 20.176 apply mutatis mutandis to 
the remaining three parts. Instead of writing the 
long-needed clear and simple account of historical Greek 


grammar for readers who already know Greek, he has’ 


undertaken to teach elementary grammar and the 
history of the language at the same time. For the 
beginner there are provided in Part II no less than 48 
pages of paradigms and 14 pages of principal parts of 
irregular verbs; in the Syntax Professor Kieckers 
thinks it necessary to explain (4.93) such familiar 
things as \aSaév+accusative meaning ‘with’. 

Consequently the book will not prove satisfactory 
for any considerable class of readers. The classicist 
who turns to it for historical grammar will have to 
read a good deal of elementary descriptive grammar in 
order to find what he wants; few beginners will be able 
to digest the Sanskrit, Gothic, and primitive Greek 
with which they will be confronted at every turn. One 
who should come to Greek with a good training in com- 
parative grammar would find such a treatment stimu- 
lating. No doubt such readers can be found, but 
scarcely in great numbers. 


Yate University E. H. STURTEVANT 

















